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Resolves perish into vacancy, that, if executed, 
might have been noble works. Hinry GILES. 


LITTLE NEW YEAR. 


Lirrte New Year, little New Year, 
Born in the winter weather, 

I am young like you, and, hand in hand, 
We will journey on together. 


Little New Year, little New Year, 
By trying every day 
lL hope to be good company 
Until you go away. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE GRAY BIRDS. 


BY MARGARET ERSKINE. 


TICK, tick, tick, it cannot be the clock; 
For sometimes it would say, Tock, tock, tock. 


cises, and looked around. No, it couldn’t 

be the clock, because Miss Phoebe had 
taken it away; for she said Jenny wasted too 
much time watching to see how fast the clock’s 
hands were travelling over its black lines and 
between its white spaces toward the end of her 
practice hour, and too little time watching 
what her own two hands were doing with the 
black and white notes on the keyboard. 

So, as it couldn’t possibly be the clock, what 
could it be? 

Tick, tick, tick. Jenny slid off the stool, 
and put her ear to the top of the piano. No, 
the sound didn’t come from there; it sounded 
as if it came from the fireplace. Over to the 
fireplace went Jenny. No, it was the sofa now. 
Over to the sofa she danced, but the sound 
seemed to come from quite another part of the 
room from where she was standing. 

“Why,” cried Jenny, ‘‘this is as good as 
playing hide-and-seek, only not as much fun as 
if I had some one else. Now I wonder if Miss 
Pheebe did hide the clock in the room after all. 
I'll find it if she did. Now fora good old hunt.” 

Round and round the room danced Jenny, 
her curls flying, her cheeks flushed with excite- 
ment. 

“‘T’m getting warm, now,” she cried to her- 
self, ‘‘warmer. No, quite cold,’ when she 
found that the sound did not come from the 
corner, where the minute before she was sure 
it did. 

“Tm always ‘hot’ by the window, but there 
isn’t any clock there that I can see. Perhaps 
she put it out of the window.” 

Jenny thrust her head and shoulders so far 
out of the window it was a wonder she didn’t 
overbalance and fall out into the street below, 
but no clock was there. 

‘“T can hear it ticking away,” she said, ‘‘there 
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it goes, tick, tick, tick! Oh, bother! I won’t 
go back to the piano till I find it,—I won’t, I 
won’t. Besides, this is lots more fun than, 
Tum, tum, tee; one, two, three; tum, tum tee. 
Perhaps it ’s under, the sofa that’s by the win- 
dow.” 

Under the sofa dived Jenny, till nothing was 
left but a pair of long, black, wriggling legs, to 
show that somebody was attached to them. 

‘“‘Jenny!” cried a stern voice, addressing 
these same legs, ‘‘What is the meaning of this? 
Why are you not at your practicing?” For a 
moment the legs stopped wriggling and lay 
quite still, then slowly they began to shove 
themselves along the floor backward; first a 
skirt appeared, then a waist, and finally a mop of 
tangled curls, which, when their owner had 
stood on her feet and turned round, showed 
that they were surmounting a rather shamed 
little face. 

‘OQ Miss Phoebe,” cried Jenny, ‘‘I was looking 
for the clock you hid.” 

“Clock! What clock, child? I didn’t hide 
any clock.” 

‘‘Why the one you took off the mantlepiece, 
so I could do my scales, you, know.” 

‘But I don’t call crawling under the sofa 
going on with your scales. And I did not hide 
the clock anywhere. I took it to my own room. 
Now, go on with your practicing at once.” 

‘But do listen, Miss Phoebe. Can’t you hear 
a clock going tick, tick, tick?” 

Miss Phoebe listened a minute, walked over 
to the window, listened again for a minute, then 
she looked out and laughed. 

‘“Come here, Jenny,” she called, ‘‘and I will 
show you your mysterious clock. Now what do 
you see on that post over there?” 

Jenny looked in the direction Miss Phoebe 
directed. ‘‘Nothing but two little gray birds, 
with red heads, I think.” 

“Well, they are your clock.” 

Jenny stared. ‘‘What, Miss Phcebe!”’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Those?” 

Miss Phcebe nodded. ‘‘Yes, those little 
birds are called woodpeckers. They peck away 
all day long at wooden posts and trees. They 
live on the insects they find in the wood. They 
have very long bills, and they bore away into 
the trees. If you went out and looked under 
that tree, you would find a lot of fine sawdust. 
And it’s the noise they make with their bills 
that sounded to you like a clock. Now, run 
back to your practicing again.” 

‘fAnd the woodpeckers will beat time for 
me,’’ said Jenny, as she climbed on her stool. 

“‘One, two, three! Tick, tick, tick.” 

“‘But, I think so much sawdust would make 
them quite sick. Don’t you, Miss Phoebe?” 

But Miss Phoebe had gone away again. 


All I have seen teaches me to trust the Creator 
for all I have not seen. EMERSON. 


THE GATE OF THE NEW YEAR. 


In wondering dream before my face 
I saw a massive wall arise, 
As old as time, as wide as space, 
And high as are the star-strewn skies. 


And, while I marvelled what it meant, 
And what lay on the other side, 

I saw an age-worn arch that bent 
Above a gateway opened wide. 


And on the arch’s front I read, 
“ach traveller who enters here 
Finds what he pleases, stones or bread: 
I am the gateway of the year.” 
M. J. Savaae. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHRISTMAS BOX AND A LETTER. 
BY BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT. 


Chapter Two.—The Letter. 
hie: box which Ralph Burton had built 


‘‘ypon honor,” was speeding away upon 

its mission, and, as we know, contained 
almost no second-hand articles. Indeed, the 
exceptions were the cottage set of genuine 
Haviland that white-haired Mrs. Bates discov- 
ered could be’made up from her larger set, of 
which so many pieces had been broken that for 
her.own use a new service had already been 
purchased, and a magnificent phonograph which 
its original owner had decided after much ear- 
nest thought might be appreciated by the people 
so deprived of privileges such as they of Dana 
enjoyed. L 

In the weeks intervening between the sending 
of the box and Christmas there was much to do, 
and to the people of Friendship Street Church, 
as well as to the Bruces in their prairie home, 
the time sped rapidly until three days before 
the Day of Peace and Good Will. 

In spite of Helen’s prophecy, no foreshadow- 
ing announcement had reached them anent the 
to-be-expected box, and Mr. Bruce, whose sal- 
ary had been so long overpaid that not a dollar 
remained to help the little family to live for 
the next two months, began to look very anx- 
ious, bolstering up his faith with much reading 
of the promises made especially to those in 
direst need. 

At the ‘‘psychological moment,” however, 
the ox-team which conveyed all commodities 
from the freight house twelve miles away, ap- 
peared. 

‘‘Brought ye a pianny, parson!” shouted the 
driver, as he gee-ed and haw-ed his team to a 
position near the door of the little house. ‘‘I 
snummy! I b’lieve ye’ll hev ter live in th’ 
in-stroo-ment an’ play on th’ house! Ye can’t 
never git it into th’ house, that’s sure!” 

And indeed it did look discouraging. If it 
was a piano,—and what else could it be!—what 
could be done with it? 

Equipping himself with hammer and chisel, 
Mr. Bruce began to open the huge box, then 
stopped, surprised. 

“Screwed together!” he called excitedly. 
‘“Bring the screw driver. We shall at least get 
wood enough out of this to build a lean-to. 
Now then!” 

It really did not take very long to get the 
box open; but to Helen, Ruth, and David, at 
least, it seemed an unconscionably long pro- 
ceeding. And then, while the driver of the 
ox-team, who had remained to help unload the 
‘‘pianny,” and cast admiring eyes at the treas- 
ures early discovered, rode away to tell the 
news, the box was unpacked. 

The special feature of the watch-meeting 
held in Friendship Street Church parlors was 
the reading of a letter. Ralph Burton, who 
was as good at reading as he promised to be as a 
carpenter, gave the contents of the letter such 


sympathetic rendering that every person present 


felt that it was the very bubbling over of a full 
heart, and listened with undiminished interest 
until the whole lengthy story was read. Shall 
I transcribe it for you? 


You Dear People [so ran the letter]—How can 
we ever thank you for all your goodness? I am 
Helen, the oldest girl, and I am writing this be- 
cause I can take time that father cannot spare 
from his work. Besides I feel as if I must confess 
to you who have been so lovely what an ungrate- 
ful girl I have been. I expected a box,—we always 
have them, and I told David, my brother, that 


we'd be expected to give thanks for every darned 
thing,—I really did not think how that sounded 
or I would not have written it,—I meant every- 
thing that had been darned, of course. And 
then The Box came. I want to mention every 
single thing it held. First, I want you to know 
what We are doing with the box. You could never 
guess, Father and Dave are out doors—or I mean 
in—nailing it to the rest of the house. It is to be 
a room, and Dave will have it to sleep in. The 
tarred paper which you sent for a henhouse they 
are going to put on the outside of the room, and it 
will make the room so warm and comfortable, you 
can’t think, Dave says. ; 

And the wall paper! Ruth and I are going to 
paper every room in the house. And don’t you 
tell. We had a box last Christmas that was just 
full of the faded-est of wrappers and things. And 
mother is ripping them up. now and tearing them 
into strips to cover the places where the boards 
join, so that the paper will stick well and look well. 

But if you could have seen mother: when she 
unpacked that Haviland! She never spoke, but 
looked as if she was looking right into heaven. 
Not a piece got broken in coming, and we are going 
to use it every day. Then such lovely, lovely 
books! Are you people rich as Croesus? There 
was nothing left for us to want, we thought, when 
we got to the book department; but, when that 
phonograph was brought to light, and father 
stopped right in the midst of the unpacking to put 
il together, we all waited with folded hands. And 
the very first record he put into it happened to be 
“Ring the Bells of Heaven”; and father said, 
“Thank the Lord for the sound of those beautful 
bells.” And mother and the rest of us just cried; 
we had to. Then at last father said we must see 
what else the dear Lord had sent us, and we began 
to take out the dry goods. Brand new things! 
That web of white cloth and the table cloth and 
napkins. And those simply lovely white silk 
Stockings that I’m going to wear Sunday even- 
ings here at home, and the furs, and the pieces of 
fuching and ribbons. 

When we reached the pair of portieres and the 
tug, mamma just sat down and laughed, and said, 
“Is there anything that I’ve wanted that is not 
coming out of that box?” And then we came to 
the big box that held the packages of groceries all 
pat up so beautifully in fancy boxes. And those 

elicious Chocolates! You haven’t the slightest 
idea how simply scrumptious—I just can’t find a 
word to express it unless I do say ‘‘scrumptious”! 
—they looked and tasted! If that is the kind of 
candy you have in the East and are used to eating 
it, it still couldn’t taste as good to you as those 
chocolates did to us,—father, mother, Dave, Ruth, 
and me. 

And then just as we got to the bottom of the 
box and were beginning to wish we could share our 
good things (and were awfully glad we couldn’t, 
at least I was!), we came across the big flat box 
labelled ‘for distribution.” 

Do you know, we all think that box was the very 
nicest present you gave us,—to give us a chance to 
distribute such nice things! We’ve always just 
ached at having to give out old half-worn-out 
things to people and call that giving. Of course 
such things were better than what some of our. 
poor péople had; but, if it made them as sick to 


~ receive @ven things they needed, when they were 


second hand, I pity them. Only now that we’ve 
had the happiness of knowing what real Christ- 
masy new things are, and know that there are folks 
like you who remember us and love us a whole 
lot,—for, if you did not, you surely would never 
have self-denied as we just know you must have 
done!—now I'll never say a word except to be 
really honestly grateful for the love that prompts 
people to send a missionary old things because they 
haven’t any new things or money to send. 

But I was writing about that box. We opened 
it, and when we saw the Christmas-tree fixings, 
David said: “Hooray! We’ll have a tree at the 
school-house to-morrow night.’? And so we did; 
and I just wish you could have seen and heard 
some of the folks when they got their presents! 
Mamma and Ruth and I worked all day, and 
made up ten of the sweetest little pink flannel night- . 
ies for five darling babies,—little tiny things not big 
enough to know or care whether they had presents 
or not, but I tell you their mothers did! And that 


ee 


box of store neckties! Didn’t those delight a 
,dozen small boys! The picture books, too, were 
_ so prized by the youngsters and the candy and 
ribbons and all the other things just gave them 
all something to remember all their lives long. 
And now I want to thank you for us all. You 
never can know how much we thank you, nor how 
Iam sure the dear Lord whom I came so near think- 
ing had forgotten about us must love you very, 
very much. I know he will tell you some day 
that you “ministered” to him, And Some Day I 
know we shall have a lovely time talking it all 
over together when we keep Christmas forever and 
. forever. 
Goodbye—oh, I’ve said so much, and yet I’ve 
not said half what was to be said! 
Your loving friend, 
HELEN Bruce. 
P.S.—You ought to haye seen and heard the 
people when David operated the phonograph! 
. They went simply wild with delight. Father says 
he believes he will be able to accomplish much 
good with it. And we do Yenjoy it so much our- 
selves! 4 x 
*‘Doesn’t that pay us for buying the rest of 
our presents at the Five-and-Ten?” whispered 
Sue Cranston to her nearest neighbor, and Paul- 
ine Baker whispered back, with fine disregard 
for. the rules of grammar, ‘‘Who’ll we send a 
box to next Christmas?” 
\ The End. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHRISTMAS TREES. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Here and there in prim array 
Over the field so bleak and gray 
Stood the dark pine-trees, 
And the soft south breeze 
Was telling them tales that were blithe and gay; 


Telling them tales of Christmas near 

And how they would leave the fields so drear, 
And bloom come a-night, 
With toys and light, 

Where children were gathered with faces bright. 


The pine-trees wondered how ’twere so, 

And some of them longed to gleam and glow, 
And wished that the day 
Would come soon away, 

When they should be decked in glad array. 


But one pine-tree stood there apart 
With love of the wild life in its heart, 
And it longed to stay 
In the field so gray, 
Through summer and storm, forever and aye! 


How would it be with you, dear child, 
If you were a pine on the moor so wild, 
Would you choose to be 
A Christmas tree? 
Not I! The life of the moor for me! 


For Every Other Sunday. 


LIFE’S DESIGNS. 
BY GERTRUDE E. REED. 


ne ISS HOLMES, the drawing teacher, 
came into our class-room today, and 
asked us to prepare a design for her 
to-morrow,” said Ethel. ‘‘Did she ask the 
same of you, Edna?” 

“Yes, she did,” replied Edna; ‘but such an 
odd form for a design! I can do simply nothing 
with it!’ 

“Why, Edna, don’t you remember that Miss 
Holmes praised your last one, and brought it 
up to me as a help toward the finishing of 
mine? She said that the flowers and leaves 
were so nicely drawn. You draw better than 
I do, Edna,” 


‘taught them about good designs. 
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“*T know she says so, but that was in a circle, 
and a circle is so easy; and, besides, we have 
had quite a number, you know. I wish she 
had given us a circle this time! Who ever 
saw a design of that form anywhere? Now a 
circle design can be used in the making of dishes, 
for doilies, for penwipers, registers, mats, and 
for windows, and ever so many things; but 
that can be used for nothing! I know I shall 
not try very hard this time! ’’ 

‘Oh! I just love something new! See that 
cute little. corner to fill! I wonder what will 
just fit into that!’ 

These two little girls were friends, but very 
different from one another, both in looks and 
ways. Of course looks never count except 
in the expression of one’s face. 

The next afternoon all were in expectation 
for the display of the designs, which was to be 
in the hall. Miss Holmes had been working 
very hard to arrange them all nicely. 

When all the children were seated, she com- 
menced her criticism. Some drawings were 
very good indeed, but all showed a feeling of 
timidity and doubt, as if something new had 
been asked of their originators. ; 

Miss Holmes turned toward the class and, 
pointing to one design, said that she was very 
much pleased with it. The drawing was faulty, 
but it showed an ‘earnest effort on the part of 
the scholar. 

“You are doing better, Ethel,” she said. 

A number of others were spoken of, and then, 
coming to one which had béen placed among 
those not passable, she paused. 

‘‘T find that many of the scholars,” she said, 
‘“seem to have forgotten entirely what I have 
It pains me 
to see here one that shows such carelessness. 

‘“‘Hdna, you have disappointed me deeply. 
I cannot believe this to be yours. What is 
the trouble?” 

Edna arose with a burning face, and 
stammered, ‘‘I did not try—because—because 
I did not like the form you gave us—and—and— 
did not think it very important whether I did 
it or not. Circles are what I likel’’ 

Miss Holmes looked hurt, and, putting her 
pointer down upon the desk, thought a moment. 
At last she spoke in clear, soft tones. 

‘‘Children, some designs do not seem to us 
complete in themselves, but often help to com- 
plete a larger one. They are just as important, 
however, as the larger one, which, if studied 
closely, is made up in most cases of smaller 
designs or units. In a mosaic all parts are 
fitted into each other to form a whole. 

“The circle does not hold all that there is of 
beauty. I wished you to learn something 
new, and would not have asked you to do it 
unless I wished to help you to advance.” 

The class was then dismissed. Ethel asked 
Edna to accompany her home, as she did very 
often, and of course mamma must be found to 
listen to the day’s happenings, as she was very 
much interested in all things which touched 
her little daughter’s life in any way. 

The work was shown, and the children’s 
hearts relieved, when LEthel’s mother said: 
‘‘Children, did you ever think that God is our 
Teacher as well as Father, and that He has placed 
the form of the design for our lives before us 
for us to fill? 

“The design within may be as beautiful as we 
choose to make it, and may spread out until it 
reaches and. touches every corner, or only be 
a small, crude spot in one place. The forms 
which God places about us are our circum- 
stances. They are not all circles by any means. 
Hach separate person has a different one. The 
design which we place within as our part is 
our character, As it grows it should fill the space 
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included within the outlines, and, if drawn well, 
with bold, full lines, will be pleasing to our 
Teacher. 

“‘T think little Harry Stone, who lives in 
that little narrow court off Main Street, has a 
very ugly form to fill with his design. 

‘‘His father is very intemperate, and often 
nights he has to work very hard gathering the 
wood left in the streets for a fire to keep his 
sick mother and sister from freezing. 

‘‘Here is one little corner filled with self- 
sacrifice and hard work. The selling of papers 
after school, in his poor, thin clothing which 
hardly protects him from the icy blasts of 
winter, leads to self-reliance which fills another 
corner beautifully. 

‘‘T can think of another case, although I have, 
no right to judge, that of Claire Smith, one of 
your schoolmates, who seems to have a circle 
to fill, but the design seems to me cramped and 
careless. 

‘‘She has a beautiful home, kind father and 
gentle mother, pretty clothes, and everything 
to make her happy! 

‘* After all, only God shall decide whether the 
finished design is beautiful or otherwise.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THREE GOOD LESSONS. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


bis NE of my first lessons,” said Mr. Sturgis, 

the eminent merchant, ‘‘was in 1813, 

when I was eleven years old. My 
grandfather had a fine flock of sheep, which 
were carefully tended during the war of those 
times. I was the shepherd boy, and my busi- 
ness was to watch the sheep in the fields. A 
boy who was more fond of his book than the 
sheep was sent with me, but left the work to 
me, while he lay under the trees and read. I 
did not like that, and finally went to my grand- 
father and complained of it. I shall never 
forget the kind smile of the old gentleman, as 
he said: 

‘‘‘Never mind, Jonathan, my boy: if you 
watch the sheep, you will have the sheep.’ 

““‘What does grandfather mean by that?’ 
I said to myself. ‘I don’t expect to have 
sheep.’ My desires were moderate. I could 
not exactly make out in my mind what it was; 
but I had great confidence in him, for he was a 
judge, and had been in Congress in Washington’s 
time. So I concluded it was all right, and went 
back to the sheep very contentedly. After I 
got into the field I could not keep his words out 
of my head. Then I thought of my Sabbath- 
School lesson,—‘Thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things.’ I began to see through it. Never 
you mind who neglects his duty; be you faithful, 
and you will have your reward. 

‘‘T received a second lesson soon after I came 
to New York, as a clerk to the late Lyman Reed. 
A merchant from Ohio, who knew me, came to 
buy goods, and said, ‘Make yourself so useful 
that they cannot do without you.’ I took his 
meaning quicker than I did that of my grand- 
father. 

“Well, I worked upon these two ideas until 
Mr. Reed offered me a partnership in the busi- 
ness, The first morning after the partnership 
was made known, Mr. James Geery, the old tea 
merchant, called in to congratulate me, and he 
said: ‘You are right now. I have only one word 
of advice to give you: Be careful who you walk 
the streets with,’ That was lesson number 
three. 

‘‘And what valuable lessons they are! 
everybody take these home, 


Let 
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Cheerfulness is like money well expended in 
charity; the more we dispense of it, the greater 
our possession. Victor Hueo. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROVER AND HIS RELATIVES. 


BY ANNE H. WOODRUFF. 


os APA, why do we call Rover a Newfound- 
land dog?” asked Robbie, who had been 
racing up and down the broad piazza with 
his pet. . 

‘Because all the dogs of that breed came, in 
the first place, from the country that bears 
that name,’ answered his papa. ‘‘And indeed 
it is fortunate for Rover that he lives here with 
us instead of with his dog relatives in New- 
foundland. He is happy here in a comfortable 
home, where he is cared for and loved. The 
dogs in that country have a hard time of it, hav- 
ing to work very hard for their living, hauling 
little carts or sledges loaded with wood and other 
things, and their burdens are heavy. ‘They are 
fed with the coarsest and most disagreeable 
food—spoiled fish and such stuff, and some- 
times have not enough of that.” 

“‘T am glad he does not have to live there,” 
said Robbie, thoughtfully, while Rover looked 
up into his face and smiled, wagging his tail 
very hard. ‘‘He’s a good dog, and he knows 
a lot.” 


‘“‘The Newfoundland is a very intelligent ~ 


dog,’ said his papa. ‘‘He can be taught a 
great many useful things, and he seems to have 
very good judgment when his powers are put 
to the test. If you were to fall into the river, 
and Rover knew of it, I am sure he would lose 
no time in trying to fish you out. But I hope 
you will not think it necessary to prove the 
truth of this statement by falling into the 
water.” 

‘‘Rover is a beauty, too,” declared Robbie, 
proudly,—‘‘the very biggest and handsomest 
dog in this town. Tom Burton says he is the 
biggest dog he ever saw, and so did Mat Larkin.” 

‘‘T once knew a Newfoundland that was 
bigger,” his papa said, ‘‘and a fine, noble fellow 
he was. He was all of twenty-six inches in 
height, and as handsome a dog as I ever saw. 
He was called Cub, because he looked like a 
big black bear, or, rather, I fancy, because he 
was the very image of a young bear-cub, when 
he was a puppy. He was very good-natured, 
and never got angry with the smaller and 
weaker dogs that used to try to torment him, 
no matter how many liberties they took with 
him. I have known him to give them a little 
rough mauling just in fun, but without hurting 
them in the least. He seemed to feel above 
taking notice of trifling indignities.” 

‘Tom says that Rover is a water-dog,’ 
Robbie. 

“‘He belongs to the spaniel family, I believe,” 
replied his papa, ‘‘and his great) fondness for 
the water, perhaps, is the reason why the New- 
foundland has been the means of saving so 
many lives. His feet are so broad and his 
legs so strong that he can get through the water 
very rapidly, and so reach the one in danger of 
drowning before it is too late.”’ 

**T don’t see how a dog can save a drowning 
person,” said Robbie, who was very much 
interested. ‘‘He has no hands to take hold 
with, and no arms to hold him up.” 

“*Tt is indeed wonderful. He catches hold 
of the clothing—if there is any—at the back 
of the neck or near the shoulder with his strong 
jaws, and holds the helpless individual in this 
position until help comes or the shore is 
reached.” 

‘QO papa, does he do that?” 
Robbie. ‘‘Does he know enough?” 


” said 


exclaimed 


ROVER. 


(See Article.) 


‘Tt is hard to believe that there is not some- 
thing more than animal in his intelligence and 
affectionate trust. To him man is: a_ higher 
being to be obeyed and served, whose will is 
his law, and whose smile is his best reward,— 
a noble creature both in disposition and appear- 
ance. How we should value the affection of 
these faithful friends, who love us and guard 
our property, ever ready to seize a chance to 
serve us! They should always be treated with 
the kindness they deserve.”’ 

“‘T just couldn’t treat Rover unkindly if I 
tried,” cried Robbie, giving the great dog a 
warm hug. ‘‘I love him too much,” where- 
upon Rover showed every tooth in a wide smile, 
and thumped the floor fast and furiously with 
his tail. 

“<“Ffow plain it is that even a dog can feel 
joy and sorrow,” said Robbie’s papa. ‘‘I am 
sure that he appreciates the blessings of a good 
home and kind friends. ‘The loving expression 
with which he looks upon each member of the 
family shows very plainly his joy in their 
presence; and yet strangely enough, a dog 
will serve and cleave to his master, even when 
he is harsh and cruel. The dog is said to be the 
friend of man, and it should be man’s care to be 
a friend to the dog. J am sure that these are 
Rover’s sentiments, for see how very earnestly 
he is listening to all I say.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


BRUNO’S CONCERT. 
Translated from the German by Elma Iona Locke. 


OG ATHER, what is this picture?” asked 
Bruno. 

‘“That is the picture of a cele- 
brated concert-master,”’ answered his father, 
**Do you know what a concert is?” 

“Oh, as if I did not know that!” cried Bruno. 
‘Did I not go with you to the Academy of 
Music, where you had to pay a dollar for your- 
self and a half-dollar for me, to goin? A con- 
cert, yes, that is something fine. There was 
singing and music, with all the instruments 
playing,—fiddles and trumpets, flutes and 
drums, and triangles,—now so soft that one 
hardly dared to breathe, now so loud as to make 
one want to jump; and there stood a man 


always motioning with his hands, that must 
have been the concert-master.” 

“Yes, that is right,” said the father, as he 
went out. 

When sister Eliza and Cousin Conrad came 
from school, Bruno called to them: 

“Conrad, lay your books aside! Lizzie, let 
your doll be now! Come, little Freddy! I 
have something splendid for us to do. Do you 
know what? We will have a concert. There, 
Lizzie, take that music sheet: you shall be the 
singer. You can also play the flute on your 
needle-case. You, Conrad, take the funnel: 
you shall be our trumpeter. Freddy, you may 
play the triangle on the fire tongs, and besides, 
you can hum like the big drum with your mouth. 
I will play the fiddle on this bootjack. Here is 
my music-stand, this ruler is my baton. I am 
the concert-master. Now mind, as soon as I 
give the sign, begin the concert.” 

Then he gave the sign. The little chorus 
sung and squeaked, rattled and hummed. 
Master Bruno beat the time, and waved his 
arms and legs as a band-conductor could hardly 
have done.” 

The people in the neighborhood were of the 
opinion, it is true, that it was no concert, but a 
caterwauling; but Bruno said, when they had 
tired themselves out with the noise, ‘‘Well, you 
have done bravely. Next time we will give a 
concert in the Academy of Music, and the 
admission will cost a dollar; children, half price.” 


POLITE CHILDREN. 


N officer, who has lived in Point Barrow, 
A beyond the Arctic Circle, says that the 
children were so polite that they would 
take pains to mispronounce native words in the 
same way as he did, so as not to hurt his feel- 
ings by appearing to correct him bluntly. 
Primary Education. 


HE community in which we live, our 
neighborhood, our home even, are in- 
tegral parts of our country. It may be 

beyond our power to influence the acts of senates 
and legislatures, but if we can elevate the moral 
tone of the small circle in which we move, we 
are rendering a real service to the country at 
large. 


WOLFE’S MONUMENT — QUEBEC. 


Every Other Sunday. 


(See Article.) 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS. 


TueEreE were three little folks, long ago, 
Who solemnly sat in a row 

On a December night, 

And attempted to write 
For the New Year a good resolution. 


“J will not make so much noise, 
And be one of the quietest boys,” 
Wrote one of the three, 
Whose uproarious glee 
Was the cause of no end of confusion. 


“T resolve that I never will take 

More than two or three pieces of cake,” 
Wrote plump little Pete, 
Whose taste for the sweet 

Was a problem of puzzling solution. 


The other, her paper to fill, 

Began with, “Resolved that I will— ” 
But right there she stopped, 
And fast asleep dropped 

Ere she came to a single conclusion. 


Exchange. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN OLD QUEBEC. 


BY ERIE WATERS. 


OY and Willie Powers were more than 
delighted when in the summer holidays 
they were allowed to join a great army 

of tourists to visit the ancient city of Quebec. 

“‘T want you to see and know one of the oldest 
and most historic spots on our continent,’’ Mr. 
Powers said to his sons. ‘‘You will find it a 
contrast to our new, busy, and bustling Western 
town. It will make history more interesting 
when you go back to school.” 

The air was fresh, the sky clear, when they 
first stood on the noble Dufferin Terrace, 
named for a beloved governor. They looked on 
the broad St. Lawrence, bearing on its bosom 
ships from many lands. English men-of-war, 
ocean steamers, smaller craft of all sorts and 
descriptions, enlivened the scene. Across the 
stream lay Levis, with the blue Laurentians far 
beyond. Below was Lower Town, with its 
sparkling tin roofs, its break-neck steps and 
narrow streets,—a town built some hundreds 
of years ago by natives of France. Down in 
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the market place the people chattered in the 
French tongue. Everything was primitive and 
old-fashioned, quite like an Old World city. 

After a morning in Lower Town, our friends 
visited many historical buildings, still carefully 
preserved. The site of the famous ‘‘Chien 
D’Or,” the Montgomery House, Montcalm’s 
headquarters, and other notable places, were 
duly inspected. 

On an old storehouse is a marble tablet in 
memory of thirteen of Montgomery’s soldiers, 
who perished in an attack in Quebec. 


‘*PLaceD TO THEIR Memory,” 


by several American children. 

The ‘‘Governor’s Gardens” is a quiet, restful 
spot, with a monument to Wolfe and Montcalm. 
The Place D’Armes was in olden days a parade 
ground; and in 1650 the Hurons, who had been 
driven from Lake Simcoe, were here encamped. 

In Quebec, English, French, and American 
history is blended; but justice and kindly feelings 
have smoothed away enmities, and different 
nations unite in praise of valor, endurance, and 
love of country in those who were once foes. 
Here the larger part of the population is French; 
their language is most frequently heard; their 
religion—the Roman Catholic—is most in 
evidence. The church bells, that rang almost 
incessantly from early morn, loudly proclaimed 
the fact. 

On their journey the boys had marvelled at 
the great number of pilgrims flocking to the 
famous shrine of St. Anne. Many were sadly 
afflicted: they were going in faith that they 
would return healed. 

A short excursion took our friends to the 
Falls of Montmorency and the Natural Steps. 
The Falls are not so stupendous as Niagara, 
still they have a peculiar charm of their own. 
Near by is Kent House, once a residence of the 
Duke of Kent, father of the late Queen Victoria. 

The boys were very anxious to ride in a 
caléche,—a vehicle peculiar to Lower Canada. 
They drove through the city, visiting the Par- 
liament Buildings, then out through the St. 
Louis Gate to the historic battle-ground where 
Wolfe’s great battles were fought, and where 
he and his valiant foe, Montcalm, gave up their 
lives. Wolfe’s Monument stood out bravely 
against the blue Canadian sky. As they drove 
along the river, they looked upon the steep 
banks where brave men had climbed to death 
or victory in those sad days of long ago. The 
drives outside the city are very attractive. 
Lofty and ancient elms add a charm to the 
landscape. 

Mr. Powers was much interested in the 
Ursuline Convent, though visitors can see but 
little of it. Here are the remains of Montcalm, 
originally interred in the garden in an excava- 
tion made by the bursting of a shell. In the 
chapel is a monument to his memory, bearing 
this inscription, in French: 

Honor 
TO 
MontcaLm 
FATE IN DEPRIVING HIM 
or Vicrory 
REWARDED HIM BY 
A Gtorious Date 

Our friends were not wealthy enough to linger 
in the stately Frontenac Hotel, but found 
pleasant lodgings with a French family near. 
They were much amazed at an eccentric tourist 
who was often with them. Whenever she 
tried to make herself understood by the land- 

lady who could not speak English, she always 
shouted as though she were quite deaf. Poor 
little Roy could scarcely help giggling when 
Willie persisted in giving him a poke in the side, 
keeping a serious face himself. 
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Mr. Powers reminded his sons that it was 
three hundred years since Champlain’s dis- 
coveries, and that history is revived to-day in 
the celebration in Jamestown, the oldest English 
‘settlement in America. Mr. Powers was an 
ardent student of history, devouring volumes on 
his favorite subject. He was able, in short, 
graphic sentences, to tell his children much of 
the early days of the country,—of the dangers 
and hardships encountered by the brave ex- 
plorers, of their friendship with the red men of 
certain tribes, of the hostility and treachery of 
others. Both Canada and the United States, 
he told them, owe much to Champlain; and 
to-day in the district of Temaginic in New 
Ontario—a country travelled by Champlain— 
one realizes something of the great tasks of the 
pioneers. 

Quebee, in the summer, is overrun by tourists. 
It was pleasant to see interesting places with 
other enthusiastic spirits,even as in churches and 
at lectures it is more stimulating to listen with 
an earnest crowd. 

The fur shops are a specialty in Quebec, and 
show what a variety of furry creatures inhabit 
the frozen waters or northern woods. The boys 
were very proud and pleased to assist in buying 
a handsome muff to take home to their mother. 
They invested in souvenirs for the children at 
home, in the shape of Eskimo dolls and minia- 
ture toboggans; for themselves, snow-shoes 
and moccasins, to be used, they hoped, in their 
brief winter. 

The boys left the visit to the Citadel till their 
last day. The fortifications are very strong. 
The present Citadel dates from 1823. The 
King’s Bastion is 350 feet above the river, and 
commands a view unequalled in beauty and 
grandeur. Mr. Powers wasa wise andabraveman, 
and a lover of peace. ‘‘I predict, children,” 
he said earnestly, ‘‘that never again in the 
world’s history will war arise among the nations 
who were once in conflict here. May they war 
only against evil! May they unite in estab- 
lishing just laws, in cementing friendships, in 
fostering a larger liberty that will benefit and 
bless countless human creatures as they move 
onward through the centuries.” 


M 


EN. are always wanting to do some 
great thing. Let them overcome them- 
selves, for that is the greatest conquest. 

Henry Drummonp. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


WE are standing on the threshold, we are in 
the open door, 

We are treading on a borderland we have never 
trod before; 

Another year is opening, and another year is 
gone; 

We have passed the darkness of the night, we 
are in the early morn; 

We have left the fields behind us o’er which we 
scattered seed; 

We pass into the future which some of us can 
read. 

The corn among the weeds, the stones, the sur- 
face mold, 

May yield a partial harvest; we hope fer sixty- 
fold. 

Then hasten to fresh labor, to thresh and reap 
and sow, 

Then bid the New Year welcome, and let the 
old year go! 

Then gather all your vigor, press forward in the 
fight, 

And let this be your motto: 
the Right.” 


“For God and for 


Selected. 


MY EARNEST LAD. 


How much do you care, my earnest lad— 
How much do you really care, 

For the honored place that is worth the race, 
As those that have won declare? ~ 

For the gold of life in the vales of strife, 
For hills of the larger view, 

Do you care enough that the smooth or rough 
Hold ever their charms for you? 


How much do you care, my boy—enough 
To master the little fears? 

Do you dare cry halt to the heedless fault 
That seeks to despoil the years? 

Then you'll lay aside, with a soldier’s pride, 
The lure of the laggard’s dream; 

For, both East and West, it is toil that’s best, 
As hard as the day may seem. 

Our Young Folks. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WHITE RAT. 


BY FLORENCE MILNER. 
ER mother declared that Dorothy had 
too much curiosity, but her father in- 
sisted that she was only of an investi- 
gating turn of mind. 

One day, with her doll under her arm, she 
wandered into a neighbor’s kitchen. Mrs. 
Ewing was baking cookies, and Dorothy sat 
down on the step that led into the wood-shed 


to watch the process, and to wait until the first © 


ones were baked. As the oven closed upon the 
first tin-full, she discovered on the opposite 
side of the shed a clean soap-box filled to the 


top with fresh sawdust. 
“What’s in that box, Mrs. Ewing?” she 
asked. 


“That’s a rat-trap.”’ 

Dorothy dropped her doll, forgot the cookies is 
and, crouching at the side of the box, studied -it 
with deep interest. 

“How can a box of saw-dust be a rat-trap?”’ 

“The box isn’t the trap. The trap is buried 
in the saw-dust, so the rats can’t see it ”’ 

“Then how does the trap get the rat?” 

‘Tt is a spring trap, and, when the rat steps 
on it, the trap jumps up and catches him.” 

“But what makes him step on it?” 

“The rat smells the bait, and runs to get it.’’ 

Discovering something in the centre of the 
box, and pointing to it, she asked, “Is that the 
bait?” 

Snap went the trap, and the cruel steel jaws 
closed around Dorothy’s little pink finger. 

She gave one sharp cry of pain, and turned a 
white, appealing face to Mrs. Ewing who was 
already on her knees struggling with the trap. 
But she did not understand how it worked, and 
could not stir the tight spring. Then she tried 
to get the trap free from the box, but the end of 
the long steel chain was fastened so firmly to 
the side of the box that she could not loosen it. 

“Be brave, Dorothy, we’ll get you out some 
way.” 

“Yes, I’m brave,’”’ she half sobbed, 
what made it shut up so quick?” 

Mrs. Ewing had no time to answer the train 
of questions that was sure to follow, if she no- 
ticed the first one, but said: ‘We'll have to go 
out to the orchard where Charlie is picking 
cherries. I’ll carry the box, and you lay the 
trap on top and walk close to me, and I think 
we can get there.” 

They called to Charlie from a distance, and 
by the time they reached the cherry-tree he 
was on the ground. 

“Tve caught a big rat, Charlie,” said Mrs. 
Ewing, trying to take Dorothy’s attention from 
her finger. 


“but 


“It’s a white rat, too,” said Charlie. “It 
must be somebody’s pet.” He took the box 
from his mother and put it on the ground. 
Taking Dorothy’s arm in one hand and sup- 
porting the trap with the other, he told Dorothy 
to sit down while he placed the trap on the 
ground beside her. Then he put his foot on the 
spring, and, pressing hard upon it, he opened 
the fierce jaws, and Dorothy, lifting her hand, 
saw a bruised and bleeding finger, but she did 
not cry. 

“Tt’s lucky it wasn’t a saw-tooth trap,” said 
Charlie. “If it had been, it would have cut 
your finger off.’’ 

Mrs. Ewing wrapped the finger up in real 
doctor’s cotton and bound it with a real doctor’s 
gauze bandage before she let the little girl go 
home to tell her mother. 

The finger ached pretty hard for a time, and 
Dorothy did not easily forget how she happened 
to get hurt. After that, when she became too 
curious or ventured into dangerous places her 
mother used to say, “Do I see a little white 
rat?” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


WHEN JAMIE WENT TO THE FOOT. 
BY INEZ DEJARNETT COOPER. 


T’S no use,” said Annie Little. ‘‘I have 
been second to the head for a long time 
and I have not missed a word for two 

months; but I never get a chance to go to the 
head.” 

“‘And I have not missed a word for five 
weeks,” added Roy Alworth, who stood third 
to the head of the C spelling class. 

The several children who were gathered round 
the door of the district school were talking of 
Jamie Thompson, who was the best- spélfer in 
the C class, and who always stood at the head 
of his class, no matter how hard the others 
tried. As much as they envied him, Jamie was 
feeling very unhappy just then; for his dog Trip 
had been missing for several days, and he had 
hunted and called in the barn and all over the 
fields without finding her. He liked to go to 
school, but this morning he would have been 
glad to stay away, even though he would have 


to go to the foot of the C class for so doing. He . 


wanted to go to the woods to look for Trip, as 
he now feared that she might have gone there, 
and in some way hurt herself so badly that she 
could not get home. 

When the C class stood up to spell, they 
faced a window that looked out on the wood- 
shed. The school was in a lonely place, and 
often a boy or girl looking out of the window 
would see a rabbit scurrying along, or a squirrel 
would come to pick up some of the apple 
parings that the children had left from their 
lunches. 

That day the teacher gave out the first word, 
‘‘tape.”” Jamie, instead of spelling as usual, gave 
a gasp and looked out of the window. Then, 
recollecting himself, he began to spell: 

“«T7-4-p, tape,” ‘spelled he. 

‘‘Next,” said the teacher, surprised, and 
Annie Little spelled the word correctly and 
passed proudly to the head of her class, while 
Jamie went to the foot with such a happy smile 
that the teacher asked him the reason. 

In reply he pointed out of the window, and 
there in plain sight, resting under the side of 
the wood-shed, was: Trip with four of the 
cunningest little puppies. 

It was a good thing that prelling was the last 
class, for Jamie could not have studied any 
more that day. After school he and the other 
children took Trip and the puppies home. 
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THE RIGHT ROAD. 


I wave lost the road to happiness— 
Does any one know it, I pray? 

I was dwelling there when the morn was fair, 
But somehow I wandered away. 


I saw rare treasures in scenes of pleasures, 
And ran to pursue them, when lo! 

I had lost the path to happiness, 
And I knew not whither to go. 


I have lost the way to happiness— 
Oh! who will lead me back? 

Turn off from the highway of selfishness 
To the right—up duty’s track! 


Keep straight along, and you can’t go wrong; 
For as sure as you live, I say, 
The fair, lost fields of happiness 
Can only be found that way. 
Etta WHEELER WILCOX. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROBBIE. 


BY AMY B. JOHNSON. 


bi ULLO!” said the Little Minister, out- 
side the window. ‘‘Hullo!” said 
Robbie, inside. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you?” asked the 
Little Minister. 

“‘Y’ve not been very well,” replied Robbie, 
“but I’m getting better. You—now—you— 
wouldn’t care to come in and see me, would 
you?” 

“You just watch me come.” And, before 
Robbie could say Jack Robinson, the Little 
Minister was chafing the cold hands and 
hearing all about the accident. 

Little Robbie, sitting in the window peering 
out, had grown smaller and thinner and whiter 
each day since the cart wheel had gone over his 
poor wee feet. The street was narrow and dark, 
so that never a ray of sunlight penetrated to 
the room where he had to stay all day alone 
while father was away at work and sisters were 
at school. 

The Little Minister was pale, too, and tired, 
and very busy; but, after he found Robbie out, 
busy or not, he managed to see him every day, 
and once he went to the hospital with them 
when the father carried Robbie there to have 
his feet dressed. He wished to see how it was 
done; for, though nobody knew, he had a great 
plan in his head. 4 

One day some pretty, new clothes arrived for 
Robbie. His father made him a pair of soft 
shoes of gray cloth which could be drawn on 
over the bandages, and the next day the Little 
Minister took him to the railway station, bought 
two tickets, and away they steamed past all the 
houses, out of the city, past the flat, salt marshes, 
where the sea air smelt so good, past farm- 
houses and grazing cattle, away, away into the 
mountains, which Robbie had never seen. 
By and by they stopped at a pretty little gray 
station where a carriage was awaiting for them 
and were driven to a beautiful cottage with a 
wide veranda, surrounded with tall pine, 
maple, and beech trees. Here a lady all dressed 
in white, whom Robbie soon learned to call 
‘Miss Margaret,” took the boy right into her 
arms,—though nine years old, he was so tiny 
that she could easily hold him,—where he 
nestled down with his head on her shoulder, 
and thought she was an angel and that he was 
in Heaven. 

After that Robbie stopped growing smaller. 

Every day the Little Minister dressed and 
bandaged the little feet, just as the doctor had 


done. Then he would carry Robbie out and 
put him on the grass where he could creep about 
and watch the busy squirrels and chipmunks 
racing up and down and around the trees; the 
birds fiying in and out among the branches, and 
hear the water dashing over the stones in the 
brook not far away. He even made friends of 
a family of baby squirrels which lived up one of 
the trees, so that, when he gave a little clicking 
sound with his tongue, down they would come, 
pattering one after the other, one, two, three, 
four, five, and climb on to his shoulders and eat 
bits of apple—they were too young for nuts— 
out of his hand, sitting up, chattering and 
scolding all the time, with the apple in their 
fore paws, and their tails up over. their backs. 

What a summer that was for Robbie! What 
drives and picnics and fun he and the Little 
Minister had together! And how they both 
loved to have Miss Margaret come out and sit 
on the grass with them and read to them out 
of “Alice in Wonderland.” 

But the most exciting day of all came at last, 
when Robbie began to walk. He had to use 
crutches, but the doctors had feared he might 
never be able to use his feet again. 

Then one day Miss Margaret was returning 
from a walk, and Robbie ran to meet her just 
on his own two feet! The crutches were laid 
aside; and, when the days grew shorter, and the 
squirrels had ceased to come at the clicking 
sound, because they were no longer babies, and 
the birds were beginning to fly South; when the 
ground was covered with a lovely carpet of 
yellow leaves, and the mountains looked like 
a magnificent garden of crimson, scarlet and 
gold flowers, Robbie and the Little Minister, 
both grown big and brown and strong, walked 
side by side to the little gray station; two more 
tickets were bought, and gladly back they 
steamed to the city and school and work. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
BY ALICE M. LONG. 


i \ | AMMA, I hate these horrid dark days!” 
said little Marjorie, turning her back 
to the rain without and showing a 

scowling face to her mother, who was sitting by 

another window with a basket of mending. 

‘‘Hate, my dear, isa very disagreeable word, 
and I am sorry my daughter has it in her 
vocabulary,”’ said mamma, quietly. 

‘“‘Bring me the book of sketches, please, 
lying on the table. Let us look at this picture 
of sky and water. How do you like it?” 

“Tt is beautiful, mamma. You know I like 
it best of any in the book.” 

‘(Why do you care so much for it, child?” 

‘*T—_don’t—know, mamma,” said Marjorie, 
slowly, resting her chin in the hollow of her 
chubby hand as she gazed thoughtfully into 
space, ‘‘but I suppose, first of all, because I like 
the sky and water—and, then, the picture is so 
soft.” 

‘“Two good reasons, daughter; but do you not 
see that the picture is black and white—no 
bright coloring—just a horrid, dark sketch?” 

‘“‘O mamma,” said Marjorie, instantly on the 
defensive, ‘‘there are pretty soft shadows— 
little gray places in it—and I like it.” 

“You have said just what I hoped you would, 
dear. Now let us go to the window and see if 
we can find anything that will cause you to 
retract what you have said about the day. We 
will call this a dark day, if you like, omitting 
for the time the word ‘horrid.’ Now look out 
there, just west of the great oak, and tell we 
what you see in the sky.” 

‘‘Why, mamma, I see some dark clouds.” 


“Is that all, daughter? Suppose you look 
a little more carefully.” 

“‘There are lighter clouds—soft gray—and 
some little spaces almost white.” 

“‘That sounds something like the description 
of your favorite picture, does it not?” 

“Yes, mamma,’’ meekly replied Marjorie. 

“‘The lights and shadows are splendid,” con- 
tinued mamma, ‘‘and the clouds are constantly 
changing in form, taking on both beautiful and 
fantastic shapes. Look, now, to the eastward, 
Marjorie. There the clouds are growing lighter, 
and I see 4 bit of blue peeping through. Now 
there is a tint of rose in the dark gray.” 

The little girl remained silent for a moment, 
and then said somewhat timidly, ‘‘ But the rain 
is so nasty, mamma.” 

““God’s rain ‘nasty,’ dear?” 

Marjorie flushed while mother put this ques- 
tion: 

‘*Do you care for roses, daughter?”’ 

‘“‘Why, mamma, I thought everybody dearly 
loved roses!”’ said Marjorie, amazement pictured 
on her face. 

‘‘Nearly everybody does,’ 
‘but do you?” 

“Of course: I think they are the prettiest 
flowers of all.” 

‘‘Did you notice yesterday, child, that the 
leaves on the bushes near the veranda were curl- 
ing up, and that the roses were sadly drooping?” 

“Yes, mamma,” was the quick response; 
“‘but to-day they look fresh and bright.” 

“‘T wonder if the ‘nasty’ rain has anything to 
do with the change,” said mother, with a merry 
twinkle in her eyes. ‘‘And I wonder, too, if 
it hasn’t freshened the burnt grass. What a 
beautiful green, velvety carpet we have to-day 
on the lawn. Even the foliage of the trees is 
clean and glossy, while yesterday it was covered 
with gray dust. Everything smells pure; and, 
now that the clouds are breaking away, the 
concert of the birds is beginning. 

‘‘T know a little girl who is thirsty many times 
during the day, and water tastes very good to 
her. It gives her pure blood, and helps her 
food to digest, and makes her healthy and 
strong. The roses and trees and grass and all 
other vegetation become thirsty, too, and must 
have water to make them healthy and beautiful, 
just as this little girl must have it. Do you not 
think, dear, that they are all glad to-day for 
this rain that they may have a drink of pure 
water?” 

Marjorie remained silent for a moment, then, 
throwing her arms about mamma’s neck, said, 
‘‘T shall not say naughty things again about - 
God’s world, and I’m going to love black and 
white days.” 


” was the response, 


HOW TO DISTINGUISH DIFFERENT 
EVERGREENS. 


HITE PINE—Five needles in a bundle; 
scales of cone thickened at the top. 
Scotch Pine—Two bluish-green short 
needles in a bundle. 
Fir—Erect cone; 
seattered singly. 
Norway Spruce—Large hanging cones; scat- 
tered needles, point all ways. 
Hemlock—Small hanging cones; flat spray. 
Larch—Many needles in a cluster; fall off 
each year; erect cones. 
Red Cedar—Bluish berries; 
spray. 
Arbor Vite— Flat branches; cones few scaled, 
and only two seeds under each. 
White Cedar—Cones roundish, with four to 
eight seeds under each. 
Pitch Pine—Dark stiff needles arranged in 
threes. 


flat, spreading needles, 


sharp prickly 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THERE is very little left, nowadays, that has 
not been turned inside out, criticised, and re- 
rated. Such is the old New Year custom of 
making resolutions, ‘turning a new leaf,” 
taking a fresh start. It has been ridiculed and 
proven all wrong by wise men, and others. 

We are told that the looms of Time work on, 
just the same, from December into January, as 
they do from June to July, weaving a contin- 
uous pattern. We cannot pass resolutions on 
January first, to change matters, and expect 
results.” Our habits cannot be altered in a:day. + 

The Editor appreciates all this. Law is law, 
in nature and in human life; but there are var- 
ious kinds of laws. What is a reasonable reso- 
lution? Simply the law of human freedom try- 
ing to work itself out in the will, or purpose. If 
we are going down hill, and resolve to turn about 
and walk up hill, that means a change of direc- 
tion, a facing about. ‘Then we put our strength 
into a climb. It may be harder, slower than 
the other trip we were making, but that is only 
a part of the new plan. 

If we are sailing on an eastward tack, and 
decide to try the westward course, and study 
our chart to help out, there is no reason why we 
should not hope for success, unless exceptional 
obstacles exist. So that the “new start,” and 
the resolution business are not in themselves 
foolish or impracticable. The chief question is 
naturally this: “Is it worth while?” 

That is for you to decide. The Editor is a 
believer in Anniversary inspirations, to help 
patriotism, ambition, good example, ideals. 
The tendency is to flatten our days into a prosaic, 
dull uniformity. A prairie has its uses, but 
does it compare in beauty, grandeur, and im- 


2. What States ceded land to form the Dis- 
trict? Has it remained the same size as at 
first? 

3. Is there any city or town in it besides 
Washington, and by whom is it governed? 

4. By whom was the City of Washington 
planned? 

5. Who was the architect of the Capitol, 
and who laid the corner-stone? 

6. After what building was the White House 
modelled, and who was the first President to 
live in it? 

7. When were both the White House and 
the Capitel burned? 


Answers 
To questions published December 8, 1907. 


— < 


1. William Lloyd Garrison. 

2. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

3. Member of the State Legislature and 
Presidential Elector. 

4. “Snow-Bound.” 

5. A poem commemorating the eighty-third 
birthday of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

6. “The Eternal Goodness.” 

7. The best quotation received is: 


“Love is sweet in any guise, 
But it’s best in sacrifice.” 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XIII. 
I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 12, 4, 10, 3, is a bend. 
My 6, 2, 9, 3, is a benefit, usually, to plants. 
My 1, 2, 5, 4, 3, 12, is a short journey. 
My 8, 2, 11, 12, is a way of observing certain 


port with the varied seenes.wherein. valleys, church days. 


mountains, rushing streams, and forests greet 
the eye? 

It is good to stand still, in our strenuous life; 

*to think; to take a survey; to cull out the little 
engrossments, and save the great aims from 
confusion; to concentrate; to pick some fruit 
of experience. Custom has given New Year’s 
day a call to this self-examination and review. 
There is nothing morbid in it, or ought not to 
be. Dr. Edward Everett Hale would acknowl- 
edge that there is a time to “Look in,” as well 
as a time to “Look out.” 

This sermonette is for you, teachers. For 
you, young people, though we fear the style is 
dry and hard. It is for any one who seeks to 
live by joy, as well as by duty; any one, young 
or old, who keeps Hope a constant guest in the 
heart. ‘Then, after the New Year’s day has 
gone, we will not be too anxious, not too much 
given to self-examination, but keep at our main 
purpose, though often swerved from it, coming” 
back, and holding on, with a resolution zeal! 

Happy New Year, to you, good friends, who 
read this paper. The Calendars will bear new 
figures, but scattered along their months will be 
found the noted Anniversary times that mark 
birthdays, great events, sacred memories, grand 
names. Make use of them freely. Carry their 
inspirational power into your own lives, and 
thence to others. Do not let daily life become 
a “grind.” Expect surprises, and provide 
them. Give wholesome play to sentiment. Thus 
will 1908 have a newness all along, and Decem- 


ber prove that January’s ardor and _ resolves 
were not in vain. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1. WHEN was the District of Columbia 
chosen as the seat of the Federal Government? 
When did Congress first meet in Washington? 


“My 12, 10, 4, 11, 12, 7, is ‘an adjective one likes’ 
to have applied to himself. : 
My whole is the first holiday of the year. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 3, 4, 11, is a marsh. 

My 9, 8, 1, 2, is a conjunction. 

My 10, 7, 5, is to scold. 

My 6, 2, 7, 1, is an animal. 

My whole is a much-enjoyed Canadian sport. 
Erne, CLARKE, 


TELL THESE AGES. 


. Tur four ages of a traveller. 

. The age of summer. 

. The age of a brave person. 

The age of doctors. 

The age of nobility. 

The age caused by accidents. 
The age of emigrants. 

The age of slavery. 

. The age that bought a birthright. 
. The age that women want. 


SEMIN PRON 


_ 


L. 


PUZZLE. 

TakE a word that is the name of something 
worn, behead it, and have the name of a useful 
garden tool. 

Hazri Harrrorp. 
Evretyn Hamuin. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. 
A covering for the head. 
A room in a ship. 
A metal, 
A consonant. 
Henry A, JENKs. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 7. 


Entema XI.—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
A Sra Trrp.—tl. Secrecy. 2. Prophecy. 3. Fal- 


lacy. 4. Expectancy. 5. Emergency. 
rency. 
Firower Puzzies.—Vacation. 


Prerixep Lerrers.—Chat, meal, chair. 


6. Cur- 


The Editor of the Letter-Box has been pleased — 


by receiving since the previous issue of the paper 


several puzzles from his readers. They will all © 
be used, either in this number or a succeeding one, 


except one. One of those sent by “readers of 
Every Other Sunday,’ Westford, has already ap- 


peared in our columns, and we do not like to print — 


anything that has been used before. 


Ethel Clarke, Montreal, Canada; Nettie Rick- — 


secker, San Diego, Cal.; and Hazel Hartford and 
‘Evelyn Hamlin, Westford, Mass., have forwarded 
answers to this department. 
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GRANDMA’S LADDER. 


BY BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT. 
‘Ou where is my ladder?” 

Uncle Will called in haste, 
“‘The robins won’t leave us 

Of cherries a taste.”’ 


He rushed to the orchard, 
And there what did he see 

But a ladder of children 
Against an old tree! 


First, Howard, the eldest, 

On the top round stood square; 
Then Beryl, my lady, | 

With long curly hair; 


Paul, sturdy and sober, 
On the third round he spied, 
While plump rosy Ruthie 
«The fourth occupied; 


Lloyd, grandpapa’s fav’rite, 
Came the next on the list, 

Then Albert with dimples 
Seemed made to be kissed. 


Last, down in the grasses 
Near the gnarly old tree, 

Wee Sammie sat, happy 
As happy could be. 


“*A& very short ladder!””— 
Grandmamma shook her head: 
““The longest of ladders,” 
She smilingly said, 


‘“The longest of ladders, 

Though the ‘rounds’ are but seven; 
A ladder of children 

Will reach up to Heaven.” 
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